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Newspapers tell us that delinquency is a serious denger in 
New York City, Indeed it is, But a far more serious danger would 
be a sense of panic in the minds of New Yorkers; a fear that our 
Fair City has begun to decay; a sense of pity that older end neace-~ 
ful and prosperous times are being snowed under in a new vhenomenon 


of teen-age crime, of slum living, and of poverty. 


This would be a strange state of mind for New Yorkers to fell 
into, but there must be something in the heavy eir of the Hudson 
or the East River that induces this illness in New Yorkers, They 
have been assigning their Fair City to the dust heap fa the past 
hundred and fifty years, but it elweys seems to come out fairer 
than ever, And New Yorkers had another old tradition, something 
like a tribal practice, I supnose, of always blaming her recurrent 
ills on the latest strongers who arrived to ronulate her slums, 

It takes a bit of maneuvering to substitute Idlewild Airwort for 
Castle Garden, but the New Yorkers look as if they sre going to 
succeed in doing it. There ere signs of life in the old lady yet. 
The Irish end the Germans, the Italians and the Jews have now be- 
come respectable. But it looks es if the Puerto Ricans will enable 
the old tradition to survive. For they are joining the company of 


all the great people who went before them; getting their initiation 


Pace 


into the noble heritage of immigronts: ty having 211 the crime and 


the ills of the city attrituted to their coming. 


The interesting thing about this strange infirmity that New 
Yorkers like to cherish is simply this: that the older and more 
peaceful and more prosperous times never existed. New York has 
always been a rough city; often a violent one. Turbulence and up- 
heavel, conflict snd edjustment, change and struggle have elways 
been her way of life, That is what made her great, One contemnorery 
judge wants us to slow things down to give the City time to catch 
up. New York has never had time to catch up, Wave after wave of 
new comers kept driving the city onwerd; struggle and change have 
kept her on her toes. The City is grest precisely because destiny 
never allowed her to teke a rest. Effort and energy, challenge 
and striving have drawn from her mind and soul a eonstent burst of 
creativeness, of imagination, of drive that hes msde ber what she 
is. I give you the quotation, for whet it is worth, of sn old 
friend of mine, a hard-bitten Irishman who snent his life in the 
excitement of the Stock Exchange -- where New York was so very 
much New York. "Father," he saij, "you are rrivileged to be living 
in New York these days. You are witnessing the greatest moments 


of tbe City's life," 


The one simrle prescription to cure this recurring dizziness 
is a sense of rersreotive, a realization that these are not the 
worst times of the City's history. They may be the best. Let's 
forget about Mayor Wegner for s fev moments end listen for s while 


to the men who was Mayor of New York in 1825, Philip Hone never 
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thought the city would lest lonz enough to have a mayor in 1859 much 


lest 1959. He wrote in bis dior; on Moniay, December 2, 1839 as 
Bc 


follows: y. 
y A 

"One of the evidences of the degeneracy of our morels and 
of the inefficiency of our polite is to te seen in the fre- 
quent instences of murder by Stabbing. Th 
by gangs of hardened wretpties, born in the i 
broughy un in taverns, eflucates at the rolls of elections, 
and following the fire engines as a nrofescion, These fel- 
lows (generally youths between the ages of twelve and twenty- 
four) patrol the streets making night hideove end insulting 
311 who are not strong enough to defend themselves; their 
haunts ell the nicht long are the groz-shons in the Bowery, 
Corlear's Hook, Canel Street and some even in Proadway, 
where drunken frolics ere succeeded by brawls end on the 
slightest provocation knives are brought out, dreadful 
wounds inflicted, and sometimes horrid murder committed. 
The watchmen and rolice officers are intimidated by the 
frequency of these riots, the strength of the offenders 
and the disnosition vhich exists on the mart of those who 
ought to kmow better to screen the culnrits from nunish- 
ment," 

Disry of Philip Hone, 1828-51 (N.Y.: 1936), n, h3h. 


A This is a description of those more neaceful and pronnerous 
days thet modern New Yorkers long to have back again. One doesn't — 
have tq look very fer to see who Philin Hone blames for this dis- 
tress, According to him, the doom of the city wes slresdy assured 


by the worthless element that was therein abundance, 


"(These Irishmen) ... are the most ignorant end consequent- 
hi 


u the most obstinate PIDDOCTRIPCERIT world, and 
gh to satisfy me that, with few exceptions, 
canes and vice go togethe: These Irishmen, strat 
among as, without a feeling of patriotism or affection in 
common with American citizens, decide the elections of 


the City of New York...the time may not be very distant 
when the e same brogue which they have SETTED to shout 
'Hurrah for Jacksont! sh be used to impert - 
horror to the cry of 'Down with the natives,!" Id., n. 190. 


Can you imagine what chance Mr, Hone would have of becoming Mayor 


Today! 
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Philip Hone was not by any means alone in his prejudices. John 
Pintard wes another outstanding man of these drys, a very spiritual 
and generous soul who spent much of his time raising funds for the 
building of St. Patrick's Cathedral and for the support of Irish 
orphans. Pintard had doubts on many things but he was a true New 
Yorker, He knew the city was going to the dogs end he knew the 
reason why: \ 

"But the beastly vice df drunkenness among the lover Isbor- 

ing classes is growing to a frightful excess, owing to the 

cheapness of spirits and the multitudes of low Irish Cath- 
olics, who, restrained by vaverty in their own country from 
free indulgence, Pun riot in\this....We have 3500 licensed 
dram shons in this city, tvo or three on every corner; but 
if we stor one hAlf,...the consumers will all go to the 


other corner...,as long as we ahe overwhelmed with Irish 
immigrents, so long vill the evil abound....Thefts, incen- 


diaries, murders which vrevail, all rise from this source." 
Letters of John Pinterd (N.Y. 901), Vol. III,v. 51. 


It is too wf thet Pbilin Hone and Joschh Pinterd did not tell 


us more of the really pesceful, end orderly and prosrerous days that 
came twenty years later. Another ceneration had.come; more immigrants 


bad arrived; the City was worse than ever. And who. gets.the blame? 


You guessed it. By this time the United States Congress had become 
interested, just a little prelude to Senator Hennings visit. "And 
we owe to them the following sketch of New York in the 1850!s, 


"It has been stated in the nublio journals that of the 
committments for crimes in New York City, during 
t least one fourth were minors, and thet no less 
thag 10,008 children are daily suffering all the evils 
ncy in that city. In 1849, the chief of the 


increasing number of vazrant, idle end vicious children 
of both sexes growing un in ignorance and nrofligacy, and ` 
destined to a life of misery, shame and crire...He stated 
that there were then 2,955 children of the cless described, 


H 


known to the police in eleven natrol districts, of whom two 
thirds were females between eight end sixteen years of age. 
Most of the children, as was stated at the time, were of 
German or Irish parentage, the vroportion of the American 
born being not mae than one in five 


Foreign Criminals and Pauners ort from the Com 
I UTIECMGSINCUN 4 IRITN ie te, 1856 TEE 
Congress, lst session, House Rerort No. 359), 16- 
17. Quoted in Edith Abbott, Historial Asrects of the 


Immigration Problem (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 
» Pe n 


The good members of the House Committee did not confine them- 
selves to New York. They thought on a national scele, It was not 
only New York City that was going to tbe dogs; it was the entire 
nation. However, they had spent enough time in New York City to 


i 
catch the dnirit of that strange tribal practice of findi the 


roots of ll evil in the strangers to our lend: 
fi 


The sources of this great moral evil may be almost 
wholly traced to the many vices of the foreign nonula- 
tion, who afford no other examples to their children 
than habits of disorder, idleness and uncleanliness, 
and degrading vices of all kinds, end who exercise no 
parental authority whatever on them." 

Id., quoted in Abbott, p. 621, 


Really, if a New Yorker wants to get the spice of life, s reel 
image, in vivid pictures, of what was going on; if he wants to knar 
the names of some of these vicious children, and the methods of 
their trade, he can turn to that extraordinary bit of historical 
reporting that so many New Yorkers so quickly forgot: Herbert 
Asbury's Gangs of New York. (N.Y.: Knopf, 1929). Asbury wuts flesh 
on the bones of statistics. And it amazes me that some vublishing 
house, in these days of mild ranic, has not seen fit to bring out a 


cheap paperback for the edificetion of #11 New Yorkers, It is a 
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heartening reassurance thet things todsy sre not so bad, If New 
York survived the eighteen fifties, it should be able to survive 


anything. 


"Conditions such es these soon prevailed throughout the 
Fourth Ward, and by 1815, the whole area had become a 
hotbed of crime; streets over whose cobblestones had 
rolled the carriages of the aristocrats were filled with 
dives which sheltered the members of such celebrated 
river gangs as the Daybresk Boys, Buckoos, Hookers, 

Swamp Angels, Slaughter Housers, Short Tails, Patsy 
Conroys, and the Border Geng. No human life was safe, 
and a well dressed man venturing into the district was 
commonly set upon and murdered or robbed, or both before 
he had gone a block....The Police would not march against 
the denizens of the Fourth Ward except in narties of helf 
a dozen or more...." Asbury, pp. h8-l9, 


"Nicholas Saul snd William Howlett, who were hanged in 
the Tombs when the former was but twenty years old and 
Howlett a year his junior, were the most celebrated 
leaders of the Daybreak Boys, although membership in 
the geng included many noted criminals, among them 
Slobbery Jim, Sow Maóden, Cowlegged Sam McCarthy and 
Patsy the Barber, 


"None of these thugs wes more than twenty years old 
when he had acquired e reputation as a murderous gangs- 
ter and cutthroat, and there was scerecely a man smong 
them who had not committed at least one murder, end in- 
numerable robberies before he reached his majority. 
Saul end Howlett joined the gang when they were sixteen 
and fifteen, respectively, and several others were even 
younger; a few were as young ss ten and twelve years.” 
Asbury, pp. 66-67. 


"Every evening the chieftein of the Honeymooners stat- 
ioned a gengster at each corner of Madison Avenue end 
Twenty-ninth street, and these worthies maintained their 
positions until midni-ht, knocking down and robbing every 
Well dressed man "ho apresred, When George S. Walling 
was aprointed captain of nolice lote in 1873. :.he found 
the entire area terrorized by the Honeymoon gang. 

Asbury, p. 10k. 


About this time, new rays of light began to avnear in public state- 


ments, Crime, indeed, preoceuvied everyone's mind; and its 


bfo 


association with the immigrant poor was taken for granted; but as 
public officials began to look into the housing conditions of the 


time, they begon to see the situation in new perspective: 


"That crime, in general, is on the increase in our com- 
munity, is a melancholy fact, in spite of the prevalent 
taste for resding, the multiplication of means of educa~ 
tion....Where shall we look for the rankest develonment 
of this terrible combination, but in the hideous anomolies 
of civilization which are to be found in tho tenent-house 
system? e." 


——— of the Select Committee Anpointed to Examine 
nto t ondition of Tenant-houses in New York an 
t 


Brook e Assembly Document Wo. 205,1357). 
Aasted In Avbott, v. 635. 


The Committee had pointed out earlier who was living in these 


horrible slums, If I may quote s bit more: 


"But we must pass over without descrintion hundreds of 
dilapidated, dirty end densely ropulated old structures 
which the committee inspected in different wards and 
which come under the head of re-adanted, reconstructed 
or altered buildings. In most of them the Irish are 
predominant, as occupants, though in some strests Ne- 
roes are found swarming from cellar to garret of 
tottering tenant houses, In this connection it may be 
well to remark, that in some of the better class of 
houses built for tenantry, Negroes have been nreferred 
as occupants to Irish or German noor; the incentive to 
possessing commaratively decent auarters ennearing to 
inspire the colored residents with more desire for - 
cleanliness and regard for rroperty than is impressed 
on the whites of their own condition....” Id,, quoted 
in Abbott, p. 635. Rae 


Make no mistake. This Committee had no particular resnect for the 
foreign poor. They did not think good housing would enable good 
foreigners to remain good; rather good housing would enable Americens 
to reform the evil waye of foreign people. The tribal practice bad 


been given e new tone; but they were the same biased words, 
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"As a surety we must, as a people, act upon this foreign 

element, or it will act on us. Like the vast Atlantic, 

we must decomnose and cleanse the impurities which rush 

into our midst, or like the inland lake, we will receive 

the poison into our whole national system," 

Id., quoted in Abbott, v. 636. 

All this, of course, while the Daybreak Boys were bresking the skulls 
of rival gangs or decent citizens, and while committee after com- 
mittee spoke philosophically about the evil immigrant noor, hundreds 
of thousands of these suprosedly evil immigrants were pushing their 
way courageously through poverty end exploitation, were working hard 
to bring up decent families against hopeless odds; were building 
their churches and schools; were laying the solid bricks, with human 
courage and human hope, of what was to be the greatest city of the 


world, 


But the eighteen fifties passed. Came the Civil War, the 
draft riots, and after the Civil Wer, amidst the flovering of in- 
dustry and commerce, the flowering again of those persistent ele- 
ments of New York life: crime, slums and roverty. John Prencis 
Meguire, a well-known Irish writer, came to observe how his fellow 
Irishmen were doing in America, Interestingly enough, he caught 
the fever of New York's writers very quickly. He found the City 
in a hopeless condition, with little indication that it wuld ever 
overeome the difficulties thet faced it: 

"The evil of overcrowding is magnified to a prodigious 

extent in New York....There is scarely any city in the 

world possessing greater resources than New York, but 

these resources have long since been strained to the 

uttermost to meet the yearly increasing demands created 


by this contiruous accession to its inhabitants: and 
if there be not some check put to this undue increase 


E 


of the populstion, for which even the available space 
is altogether inadequate, it is difficult to think what 
the consequences must be. Every succeeding year tends 
to aggravate the existing evils which, while rendering 
the necessity for a remedy more urgent, also render its 
nature and its epplication more difficult. 

John P, Maguire, The Irish in America (N.Y.: 1868), 

pp. 218-1 ^ni MIR. RS 


There were less than eight hundred thousand people in New York when 
Maguire wrote. If the available space was altogether inadequate 
then, I wonder whet he would say stout the nearly eight million 
who live in the City today. The remedy may have been urgent and 
difficulty. But somehow, althouch few people seemed to think so, 
it was being found. That there was reeson for Maguire to say the 
things he did, and to say things even worse, becomes evident in a 


little more reading from Asbury: 


"Before the Civil “ar, the juvenile ss well ss the adult 
gangs were largely confined to the Five Points, the lower 
Bowery district, and the Fourth Werd, simple because these 
were the congested end poverty stricken areas of the city; 
as the slums increased in extent, gangsters of ell types 
and eges multiplied in numbers and powér, By 1870 the 
streets throughout the greater part of New York fairly 
swarmed with prowling bands of homeless boys and girls 
actively developing the criminal instinct which is in- 
herent in every human being. While all of these gangs 
chose their tituler leaders from their own renks a major- 
ity were at the same time under the ^omination of adult 
gangsters or professional thieves who taught the children 
to pick pockets, snatch nurses end muffs, and steal every- 
thing they could ley their hands upon while they masked 
their real business by carrying bootblack outfits, baskets 
of flowers, or bundles of newspapers . . . . 


"There were the Forty Little Penn the Little Dead 
Rabbits, and the Little Plug lies, the members of which 
imitated their elders in "ES and deed, and as far as 
possible in spnearance. And in the Fourth Ward, along 
the Waterfront, were the Little Daybreak Boys, composed 
of lads from eight to twelve years of age who were al- 
most as ferocious as the older gangsters whose neme they 
adopted and whose crimes they strove mightily to imitate." 
Asbury, pp. 238-39. 
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It is a rather distur^ing and upsetting picture, isn't it? And if 
one saw nothing else, or failed to see these dismal situetions 
against the background of s11 the other &snects of the City's life, 
he could easily conclude, ss so many did, that the City was facing 
its last days. There was one other group that was concerned about 
the situation, and we must not overlook the things they had to say. 
They were the Catholic Archbishops end Bishops of the United States, 
meeting in the Second Plenary Council in Baltimore in 1866. Urging 
the establishment of Catholic Reform Schools or Industrial Schools, 


they wrote in their Pastorel Lettert 


"It is a melancholy fact and a very humiliating avowal 
for us to make, that a very large proportion of the idle 
and vicious youth of our rrincinal cities are the children 
of Catholic parents. Whether from poverty or neglect, the 
ignorance in which so many parents are involved as to the 
true nature of education, and of their duties as Christian 
perents, or the associations which our youth so easily form 
With those who encourage them to disregard parental admoni- 
tion; certain it is that a large number of Catholic narents 
either appear to have no idea of the sanctity of the Chris~ 
tien family, and of the responsibility imposed on them of 
providing for the moral training of their offspring, or 
fulfill this duty in a very imperfect manner. Dey by day, 
these unbapry children are caught in the commission of 
petty crimes which render them amenable to the public au- 
thorities; and, day by day, they sre transferred by hun- 
dreds from the sectarien reformetories into which they 
have been placed by the courts to distant localities where 
they ere brought ur ih ignorance of, end mast commonly, in 
hostility te the Religion in which they were baptized." 
Martin J. Spalding, od., Concilii Plenarii Baltimorensis 
(Baltimore, 1868, p. cxviii. F p 


IL, 1866 


This, then, is part of the record of that old and peaceful 
and orderly life which so many New Yorkers long for when they read 
of the Royel Crowns and the Egyptian Kings. It wes a life, like 
so much of New York's life, of crime and violence, of struggle and 


effort. But with it all, the strong, human, creative elements 
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won out, New York hes not become what it is without struggle; end 
if the struggle of the past gave us the greatness of the present, 
can we not expect that the struggle of the present will give us 


the even more impressive greatness of the future? 


As we reach the time when my quotetions end, about the year 
1870, certainly we could say the City needed a rest. If only they 
could have stopped migrations to allow the city to catch up, to 
cleer the slums, to eliminate the crime. And what haprened? New 
ships apneareó with new faces, bringing on even stranger babble of 
new tongues. The Italians and the Jews began to crowd in just about 
the time when the Irish end the Germans were finding themselves, 
Whereas the Irish may have brought 100,000 a year at some times; 
the new migration was to bring a million a year, New York hed not 
seen the beginning of strengers. New Challenge; new distress; new 
slums; new poverty; new crime; and hundreds of thousands of new 
immigrants to he blamed for it, The record need not delay us. 
Jacob Riis was arcund to write some of the record for us. How the 
Other Half Lives (America Centry Se-ies, N.Y.: Sagamore Press,1957) 
is fortunately out in paperback. Read it for yourselves. Were 
things bad in 1870? They were worse in 1890. Riis tells us there 
were gangs on every corner (Riis, p. 164). Where did they come 
from? Here we have not only a new tune, but a new script, Riis 
saw what meny an intelligent person hed seen before him, The geng 
was not the product of evil foreigners, It was the product of life 
in New York; the by-product of generations lost in the confusion 
and bewilderment of the uprooting; the weak ones who fell by the 


wayside when they faced the shock of moulding a new wsy of life 
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for themselves in a new world; the price we nay for a system thet 
urges people of talent to advance socially and economically -- some 
people are ground down in the process; the unfortunate resultant of 
a system in which narents of one culture will never fully understand 
the way of life of their children, and children will never fully 
understend the way of life of the parent; these ere some of the 
things we began to see more clearly toward the close of the last 
century. But the record of history is eloquent: the crime that 
distressed the City, the slums and poverty that created such a 
constant burden on its life did not destroy the City's greatness; 
they were a part of the goad, the stimulus, the challenge that 


evoked the energy and effort that made the City great. 


Now again we have crime; we have slums; we have poverty; and, 
now again, we face the traditional malady of tbe New Yorkers: the 
lament that the City is going to the dogs; end the revivel of the 
old tribal practice: of blaming our crime and poverty on the Puerto 
Ricans who now find themselves socially in the slot where the Germans 


end the Irish vere a century ago. 


In the persnective of the vast, therefore, we can now take a 
brief look at the present. There is nothing in the record of the 
past or the experience of the present that gives us reason for 
composure. Crime and the poverty of city slums are terrible evils. 
But there is much in the record of the past that gives hope: hope 
for the old New Yorkers; hope for the Puerto Ricans; hope for the 
Negroes, The record does not tell us that crime end poverty were 


ever easy. It simply tells us thet they have always been here; 
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that the citizens of New York have always had to exert enormous 
energy and courage to deal with them; that they heve done surpris- 


ingly well. 


Indeed, when one looks back over the experience of the immi- 
grants, and when one looks closely at the exnerience of tha Puerto 
Ricans, the marvel is not thet there has been so much delinquency, 
but thet there has been so little. As with every groun of new- 
comers in the past, so with the Puerto Ricans: they are not nearly 


as great a problem for New York, es New York is a ~roblem for them. 


In the first plece, delinquency is not something the Puerto 
Ricans bring with them. It is something that hanrens to them when 
they get here. They come from a way of life which they cherish; 
they have traditions of respect; they know what to expect of others 
and what others exnect of them; they know the things for which they 
will be honored and the things for which they will be runished or 
despised, Then they come to New York and all the expectations 
change. Uprooted from a wey of life they took for granted, they 
find themselves as stran;ers in a way of life they do not under- 
stend. Things thet vere right in Puerto Rico, they find ere wrong 
here. Things that were wrong in Puerto Rico, they find are right 
here, Things that brought them honor in Puerto Rico, invite ridi- 
cule in New York. The values are different; norms are no longer 
consistent. Life becomes confused. They are the "unrooted," and 
the suffering that has marked the coming of every group of immi- 
grants, now beinzs to shake the framework on which their life was 


built, 


- ibs 

One young Puerto Rican man whom I mow stonved me the other 
day and remarked: "Father, things are not going to well with my 
little girl. She is fourteen now and in the ninth grade. But her 
mother goes to school with her and calls for her when school is 
over. The girl is beginning to rebel against this. The other girls 
make fun of her and of the mother, I don't know what to do." How 
many sincere and interested teachers both in the Catholic and public. 
school have remarked to me, mentioning the Puerto Ricen mothers 
who wait outside the school for their children at the end of class: 
"Pather, why don't you tell them to let up on the children? They're 


making babies out of them," 


Here we have the case of conscientious Puerto Rican narents 
trying in the best way they know how, to nrotect their children, 
especially their young girls. Protection of the young girl is a 
serious responsibility for a good family in Puerto Rico, They 
do not escort them to school and back because they know what to 
expedt in Puerto Rico. They understand the situation and have no 
fears. But in New York fear nromnts them to exercise their re- 
sponsibility in the best way they know how, As they do so, the 
child may be ridiculed; the narents may be criticized or leughed 
at. Family authority is weakened; old norms of control sre shaken; 


conflict between the generations is in the makins. 


Another young Puerto Ricen I know bes a young boy about six 
years old, The boy has tern in school now for two years. I asked 
the father recently: "How is the young toy making out?" The 


fether replied with a shrug of the shoulders, half in amusement, 
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half in bewilderment: "Father, he is a true American; he is al- 


ready telling me how much I do not know." 


Many children in Puerto Rico have the beautiful custom of 
asking their perents or their elders for a blessing when they go 
out or come home or when they go to bed. It is part of that won- 
derful pattern of "respect" that is often taught to Puerto Rican 
children, Explaining how these customs are undermined in New York, 
a wonderful young women, a Puerto Rican school teacher, deeply 
devoted to her people, told me the folloving story: "I was visiting 
an aunt of mine one day, and two of my smell cousins, recently 
arrived from Puerto Rico, came in to see her. They bounced in 


gleefully and, when they saw my sunt, they called out, 'Bendicion, 


Tia.! 'Your blessing, please, Auntie.! "Father," she said, "I 
feel humiliated to tell you what hapnened. But, I laughed, The 
children turned to me, puzzled and confused, A practice of rever- 
ence, for which they were preised in Puerto Rico, had become an 


object of leughter in New York." 


In how many other aspects of life does this not occur: be- 
havior of s wife which we would define es part of "togetherness," 
the self-reliance, the slertness of the American women might strike 
a Puerto Rican wife and husband es a sign of sinful disrespect. 

The devotion of a women to her husband, schooled in them by centuries 
of tradition, they find criticized as excessive subordination, the 


lack of proper female independence, 


When you talk with so many good Puerto Rican parents, one re- 


frein is constant: "It is impossible to bring a child up in New York," 
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The qualities of independence, of self-reliance, of assertiveness 
which we admire, which we try to tesch children as necessary virtues 
in our competitive American system, these strike the Puerto Rican 
parent as a lack of proper childhood respect. The child lives in 
one way of life in the home, end is teught enother way of life in 
the school. Parent will never fully understnad child, and child 
will never fully understand varent, The seeds of the conflict be- 


tween the generations are being sown. 


These are the difficulties of the uprooting, Millions of 
immigrants have faced them before. The Puerto Ricans are fecing 
them now. Fortunately, most peonle manage to become adjusted to 
it without serious distress, and the Puerto Ricans will do the 
same. But in the process, if there is weakness in the family or 
weakness in the personality, disorganization may set in, mental 
illness and delinquency may eppear, end the nrice for the great 
values of migration and urban living are raid in the distress of 


old and new resident in the turmoil of social and cultural change. 


This was so vividly illustrated in the case of Julio Rosario, 
the young Puerto Rican who died in the gang warfare of the lower 
Esst Side in August. Julio apparently came from a good family, 

His father, with the strength ard spirituel quelities of a patriarch, 
bore the trial of his son's death with a dignity, a comnosure, an 
acceptance of God's will that brought tears to the eyes of many 

who watched him, At the end of the Requiem Mass, he embraced each 
of the Priests of the Mass, each of the altar boys, in gratitude 


for this service to his son. How much he had wanted to give to 
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his son that wonderful dignity of the men from the bills of Puerto 
Rico, thet quality which would bring so much richness to New York 

if we could save it. How much he wented to give to his son that 
which he was himself -- and how much the son would have been blessed 
in receiving it. But life in New York got in the way. Things that 
gave a boy dignity and honor in the countryside of Puerto Rico were 
not the things that gave a boy dignity end honor in Forsyth Street. 
Things that were rewarded in the customs of a Puerto Rican villege 
were not the things that were rewarded in the churning life of the 
lower East Side, What a new end strange world of values, of struggle, 
of loyalty, dignity, and pride was reflected in Julio's words, After 
he had received the last rites, he slipped into semi-consciousness, 
mumbling: "Tell the guys they can count on me: tell them I'll be 


there," 


How easy it is to blame delinquency on the nerents, In many 
cases they must certainly share the blame. But how unfrir we can 
sometimes be in giving the imprescion that eny decent family should 
be able to avoid the tragedies that strike freauently in the troubled 


neighborhoods of a city like New York. 


What I have said does not begin to explain delinquency. I 
hope it will explain what the, great majority of Puerto Ricans are 
going through. I hope it will help us realize that we can help 
the Puerto Ricans avoid delinquency, not by criticising them: 
they do not need statistics to tell them about delinquency; they 
live in the face of it, they suffer from the behavior of delinquents 


much more than we do; they understand, much better than their middle 
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and upper class American critics, the difficulties that meny of 
their people fece in disorganized family life, in poverty, in ex- 
ploitation, But they understand also, what I bone we will all come 
to understand, the grestness that lies in the hearts of so many 

of their people, their generosity and resnect for friendship, their 


desire to become nart of the life of the great city of New York. 


In this regard, I could hardly exhort you to do anything better, 
as Catholic students, than to imitate the example of our spiritual 
leader, Cardinel Spellman, The rublic has not yet begun to realize 
or appreciate the extraordinery effort His Eminence is making to 
ensure that we will receive the Puerto Ricans as our brothers and 
sisters in Christ. At enormous expense in money and manrower, he 
has been sending large numbers of his priests and sisters to Puerto 
Rico for special training that vill enable them to work more effec- 
tively with the Puerto Ricans in New York, Indeed, in the history 
of migrations, I know of no other instance where a receiving Diocese 
has gone to such unusual lengths to nrepere its nriests snd sisters 
to understand the culture and the background of the newcomers in 
order to receive them as its own. History will -robably look upon 
this as a social miracle. What a pity it would be if, while His 
Eminence strives so hard to have the Puerto Ricans received with 
respect, we should alienate them by lack of understanding, dis- 


courtesy or prejudice. 


I trust that my words have been of some guidance and some 
help. Perhaps, in the year 2059, when some Jesuit Priest may be 


addressing Fordham students in the ancient halls of Lincoln Square, 
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he may recall the moment in 1959, in those days so fer, far back 
when Puerto Ricens were coming to New York, a group of Fordham 
students met in Shealy Hell and decided to break old tribal prac- 
tices of blaming everything on the newcemers, and to receive the 
Puerto Ricans with understanding, dignity snd respect, not as 


strangers, but as their own. 


